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speaks in verses wherein irony covers passion, and
religion is wedded to buffoonery, and romance to
puns : the challenges of a Falstaffian Quixote and
the quips of a Puck in Paradise. The greatest of
all his poems, "Lepanto" and "The Ballad of
the White Horse," hardly come into this category;
they are the work of an artist more impersonal
than usual, and engrossed in his theme. Some-
times, when Mr. Chesterton is chivalrously
declamatory, one has a feeling that he has braced
himself to it. Not so in "Lepanto" where his
gorgeous vision has entire hold of him; not so
either in the quieter, graver tributes and lamen-
tations of "The White Horse," in which an old
story has served him as a vehicle for all that he
most deeply feels about the life of man, and only
occasional side-glances are thrown at his modern
bugbears. But beyond these and a few shorter
poems, though many are starred with glorious
lines, the most memorable of his poems are of the
kind described.

When Mr. Chesterton visited Warsaw recently
the papers stated that he was accompanied from
the station to his quarters by a squadron of
glittering Polish cavalry: a pleasing attention,
only his due, and one that I am sure he heartily
appreciated. But a thoroughly adequate escort
for him would include not merely armed horsemen,
but cohorts of magicians, clowns, princesses,
priests, kings, vegetarians, Puritans, drunkards,
landlords, politicians, millionaires, minstrels and
dragons: all of whom are among the materials
out of which he has made the fairy-tale world of
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